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two of his principal opponents, and was therefore cited to appear before
judges delegate of the Papacy for such an action taken pendente lite. He
appealed to Rome, and, although every conceivable form of pressure was
exerted to make him come to terms with the archbishop, prepared once
more for the journey. He succeeded in defying the king's prohibition for
him to cross, reached St Omer (November 1201), and arrived at Rome just
before Christmas. In consistory he made the doubtful move of impeaching
the character of the archbishop's witnesses (he said they were suborned
men who had never seen St Davids) before dealing with the validity of
their evidence, and had to suffer in return the ridiculous charge of horse-
stealing, which entertained Innocent greatly. Not till April 1202 did the
Pope give sentence, then only to quash the elections both of Gerald and
of the archbishop's candidate. The instance shews the limitations of papal
judges delegate in the realms of a man like King John and the strength of
political pressure in a case where election was complicated by other con-
siderations. For Llewelyn of Wales was in the background, and to Hubert
Walter Gerald was, unfortunately, Gerald.

Criticise it as we may, and as most contemporaries did, for its delays and
venality, in the Roman Curia men moved in a different world to that of
the State: a world where subtle distinctions were heard, and delicately
shaded opinions expressed, the spiritual home of educated and intelligent
humanity. Moulded by this atmosphere, Innocent set himself to ensure the
supremacy throughout Christendom of that cultured life in all the ranges
of its activity, art and ceremony, law, philosophy, and literature, welded
together in the synthesis of religion. The community that by its wealth
of institutions and its group-life alone could make spiritual activity
possible must conquer; the mind of the Church must prevail in society*
But that community could only achieve this by setting its own house in
order, by a perfect system of organisation, canons regulating in every
detail the life and position of each member of the hierarchy and reducing
the laity to a state of passive obedience.

To this order Innocent made a powerful and many-sided contribution,
developing the legal logic of his immediate predecessors, himself the vehicle
of a progressive tradition. For just as it is impossible to think of Edward I
apart from Bracton, so Innocent can scarcely be considered apart from the
later commentators on the Decretum of Gratian, and without reference to the
general tendency of papal legislation from Alexander III onwards. Like
Edward I he came to codify and to define. His canons are to be found in
two compilations of a series of five, the compilatio tertia and quarta. The
"third" contains his decretals up to 1210, the "fourth" includes the canons
of the Fourth Lateran Council. An earlier selection was made from
Innocent's Registers by Bernard of Compostella, archdeacon of the Roman
Church, called by Bologna students theRomana Compilation but, finding
that it contained certain decretals objected to by the Curia, Innocent got
his notary, Peter of Benevento, to make the "third" for the Bologna law